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To explain this decline a number of causes have been suggested,
and it is possible that all operate to a greater or less extent. After
the Aswan reservoir came into use there was continuous infiltration
from the high-level canals into the surrounding soil; at the same
time the fellah, long accustomed to regard water as the one thing
necessary for successful cultivation, had not learned that he might
have too much of it, and regularly over-watered his crop when he
had the chance. As a result the level of the water-table was raised,
and the roots of the cotton plant were either asphyxiated by the
rising water or were injured by the re turn, of noxious salts, which
in the low water-table days, had been precipitated to a depth
beyond the reach of the root system. To overcome these evils a
complete reconstruction of the drainage system has been planned,
and is gradually. being carried into * effect. Again, with the
change from basin to perennial irrigation, the silt of the Nile is
no longer distributed over the land to the same extent as before,
and it may be that Lower Egypt at least is suffering from the
want of it.
The high price of Egyptian cotton, moreover, led to the substi-
tution of a two years' for a three years' rotation of crops over
large areas, and it also led to the cultivation of cotton on inferior
lands. It has been argued, too, that the elimination of the skaraqui
or annual fallow by the introduction of perennial irrigation, was
a direct cause of the decrease of the fertility of the soil. Fertilizers
to restore or impart fertility were not adequately used, and the
yield consequently declined. More recently, too, the crop suffered
severely from insect pests; of these the most serious was the pink
boll-worm, which since 1913 had become widespread throughout
the country. Late ripening varieties suffered most, and for that
reason Mit AM, the staple brown cotton of Lower Egypt was dis-
placed by Sakellarides (commonly known as Sakel) which ripens
earlier and produces a lint of finer quality but yields a lighter crop.
Partly as a result of the commercial depression of the last few years,
the situation has again changed. The area under cotton now shows
a decrease, and more land is being put under wheat and other crops,
the import of which is at present necessary. At the same time, the
cultivation of Sakel has been restricted to the northern part of the
Delta where it is least likely to suffer from wilt, and its place has
fc been taken by Maarad, Giza 7, and other varieties with a'somewhat